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Ni. that another elec- 


tion year has arrived, we're asking our- 
selves what this next crop of candidates is 
going to promise for our vote and then 
forget as soon as the gates of the polling 
place swing shut. What we should be 
asking is, how do we collect our political 
1OUs? Well, a group of tireless women in 
San Francisco, Black Women Organized 
for Action (BWOA), has come up with 
some very good answers. Their formula is 
simple: don’t exhaust yourself with as- 
saults solely on Washington, D.C., pull out 
the political weeds where they grow—at 
_ the roots. BWOA, some 400 women 
strong, is one of the most successful 
grass-roots organizations the West Coast 
has. ever seen. In less than three years it 
has made itself known from the seemingly 
impenetrable marble corridors of San 
Francisco City Hall to the predominantly 
Black “Western Addition” section of the 
city where monthly meetings are held in 
the community YWCA- 
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Area Black women in two ways. First as a 
watchdog that keeps track of promises 
made to the community, monitoring how 
and when they will be carried out: second 
as an action group that, when necessary, 
can mobilize one of the largest forces of 
Black strength in northern California to 
protest unfair practices, in the streets if 
necessary. Candidates now ask to come 
before the group to lay out their platforms 
with the hopes of winning the organiza- 
tion’s public endorsement. During last 
year’s mayoral race, for instance, BWOA 
endorsed and campaigned for George 
Moscone, now mayor of San Francisco, 

and Joseph Freitas, district attorney. 
Black Panther Party leader Elaine Brown 
won their support in her unsuccessful try 
for a seat on the Oakland City council. 


BWOA member Beth Meador, a law stu- 
dent, was her campaign manager. 
BWOA has an ongoing campaign of its 
own, writing letters and giving testimony 
to urge the appointment of Black women 
to boards, commissions and government 
agencies. Members in key city and state- 
wide spots enable them to keep abreast of 
what's really going on in those smoke- 
filled rooms and to chart the progress of 
political promises. Ruth Holston ts on the 
board of the Educational Access Channel 
of Cable TV. Artist E.J. Montgomery is a 
member of the San Francisco Art Com- 


‘mission. As a member of the Committee 


on Children’s Television, Sammi Madison 
helped to coordinate a children’s TV fair 
at which BWOA conducted a workshop on 
the absence of Black women in children’s 
programming. Aileen Hernandez, past 
national president of NOW (National Or- 


ganization for Women), is a member of - 


the San Francisco Public Schools Com- 
mission, which is investigating the de- 
terioration of the city’s public school sys- 
tem. Aileen and Eleanor Spikes (both of 
whom are BWOA founders and partners 
in an urban consulting firm) have a grant 
from the Mayor's Council on Criminal 


dustice to administer “Project Agility.” @ 
program that helps women prepare tor 
the police department's physical test. Of 
the 50 women who have completed the 
first two integrated (men and women) 
police academy classes, 18 are Black. 
“This demonstrates upward mobility for 
Black women in nontraditional jobs,” says 
Eleanor. “Prior to joining the policg de- 
partment, these women were making 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year. Now they make 
up to $1,400 a month.” 

In addition several BWOA members 
hold important appointive positions on 
the statewide level. Maxine Ussery was 
recently appointed by Governor Jerry 
Brown to the California Commission on 
the Status of Women; Patsy Fulcher is 
assistant deputy director of the Depart- 


ment of Health and-Welfare; Jessica 
Minor is special assistant to the speaker of 
the Califomia Assembly, Leo McCarthy. 


Eve Reingold, on the staff of the American ° 


Civil Liberties Women’s Rights Project, is 
on the board of trustees of the National 
Urban League. And internationally, Flora 
Gilford headed a BWOA delegation that 
attended the International Women’s Year 
Conference in Mexico City. 
BWOA got started in January 1973 
when 15 women came together to protest 
the absence of testimony from Black 
women in hearings conducted by the 
Mayor’s Committee on the Status of 
Women. Membership ranges from pre- 
teens in the BWOA summer program to 
60-year-olds like Veneta Hill, communi- 
ty-service representative for the Depart- 
ment of Social Services. Says Eleanor 
Spikes, “We decided that it was high time 
to test the Bay Area’s long-standing image 
of grand liberalism.” So addressing the 
needs and interests of Black women ‘in 
San Francisco, they delivered verbal and 
written testimony to the committee * 
were instrumental in the later creatir 
the Commission on the Status of Wq 
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For years tourists have been drawn to 
two places in Califomia—Los An- 


of Los Angeles particularly attracts 
people from the Southwest who are used 
’ to a life in the sun but want more oppor- 


York lifestyle but on a smaller scale and 
F less frantic pace. With its world-famous 


wiiters, the Bay Area’s image has been 
very liberal indeed. The free speech 
movement was bom in Berkeley, San 


Newton and Bobby Seale turned street 
gangs into “soldiers.” 

.” Lately, however, things have cooled 
down a great deal. S. 1. Hayakawa, the 
former San Francisco State University 
president who tried to crush the Sixties’ 
student uprising, now feels confident 
enough to run for a state senate seat. A 
young ist, Elayne Jones, 
: won the coveted “first seat” (best tympan- 


to cash political IOUs wherever they can. 
as a loose 


one faction or 
feel a great deal of their success is due to 
this policy. 

BeWwie Rooks. associate director for the 


Third World Fund and mother of a 12-.- 


year-old daughter, says. “At first | thought 
BWOA was another version of a social 
club, but I've found that it is just the 
opposite. The women have been very 


mainly 
_ geles and San Francisco. The sprewling ership, 
- ease 


a great deal about how lending institu- 
tions work,” she says. Four women’s 
groups contribute to the pool already 
totaling about $100,000. “Women can get 
Joans thai would never be possible from 


ton, an administrator for the Audrey L. 
Smith Development Center and a 
member of the credit union beard. 
In an article entitled “Sharing the 
Power and the Glory” Patsy Fulcher, Ai 
leen Hernandez and Eleanor Spikes 
maintam that it is necessary for Black 
women to work with other women for 


support of an ordinance to force jand- 
lords to rent to families with children 
(which passed) and California Fair Em 
ployment Practices Commission on pro- 
posed state guidelines on sex discrimina- 
tion, As part of a coalition BWOA filed a 
class-action suit against 19 California po- 
lice departments for failing to hire women 
as full-service officers. In another suit 
individual members are challenging the 
use of the 1UD as a safe contraceptive 


device. Focusing on issues of primary 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 131) 
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sive letter-writing 
representation on the San Francisco 
Grand Jury and to protest sterilization 


large past of her summer last year coor 
dinating a very successful “big sister” 


Hosting a reception for West African 
women in the media who were visiting on 
a State Department tour, BWOA 
members were fascinated to hear their 
efforts and activities compared to those 
of African women. : 
BWOA is involved in civil rights strug- 
gies not only in this country but in Africa 
too. On African Liberation Day in May, 
they held a gathering to discuss the liber- 
ation siruggle in South Africa. Angdla’s 
ambassador to the United Nations, Elisio 
De Figueiredo, wes guest of honer. 


